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mood was more dejected than ever. Philosophy, he
professed, was his only consolation. Since nothing
worse could happen to him than what he looked for,
he could have no occasion for disappointment. He
was determined to hold fast to duty during the
brief space that might still separate him from the
abyss. It was no great matter, he told Finckenstein,
whether they were crushed a month sooner or a
month later. The death of his old servant, Pode-
wils, affected him little, for it seemed but a small
item in the general ruin of the State.

Thus began the month of August, 1760, in which
Frederick and his army dispelled by their own valiant
deeds some of the darkest clouds that hung over
Prussia. They were escorted into Silesia, where
SoltykofFs Russians and Laudon's Austrians awaited
them, by the armies of Daun and Lacy, which
marched, said the King, like the vanguard and rear-
guard of their own force. Thanks to the stout-heart-
edness of the Prussian general Tauentzien, Laudon
had summoned Breslau in vain. Now, however, he
effected a junction with Daun, and the united Aus-
trian forces outnumbered Frederick by three to
one.

At no moment of his long career, not even when
he galloped from the field of Mollwitz nor when he
gathered round him the wreckage after Kunersdorf,
had the King's plight seemed so desperate as
now. He himself upon whom all depended was in
the depths of dejection. He had with him only
some 30,000 men, and Kay, Kunersdorf, Maxen,
Landshut, Dresden formed an unbroken series of